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Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
Temporary Director. 

MR. J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, JR., 
chosen by the Trustees at their Annual Meet- 
ing Temporary Director of the Museum, vice 
Dr. Edward Robinson resigned, was appointed to 
the Board by the Boston Athenaeum in 1 899. Mr. 
Coolidge was a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Museum from April 1 7, 1 902, to the 
discontinuance of the Committee on January 1 8th 
last, and under the By-Laws then adopted is 
Chairman ex officio of the Cerrrniitee on the 
Museum in which the general control of Museum 
affairs is now vested. Mr. Coolidge was a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1883 at Harvard College, 
taking second year honors and graduating with 
distinction. Mr. Coolidge was later a student 
of architecture at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and 
has since practised his profession in Boston. He 
is President of the Boston Society of Architects. 
On August 22d last Mr. Coolidge was chosen 
a member of the Building Committee of the 
Museum. 

Notes. 

The Trustees - Committee on the Museum 
has appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
question of a permanent Director for the Museum 
and to consider the names of persons suitable for 
the office. The Committee is at work. 

Mr. Guy Lowell has been engaged by the 
Building Committee to make detailed study of the 
sketch plans for the new Museum building, which 
have already been approved, and to prepare work- 
ing drawings, perspectives, specifications and esti- 
mates preparatory to the execution of the final 
work. Associated with him as advisory or consult- 
ing architects are Messrs. E. M. Wheelwright, 
R. C. Sturgis, and D. Despradelle. 

Sir C. Purdon Clarke. Director of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York, delivered a 
lecture on Indian Art in Potter Hall on March 
1 9, under the auspices of the School of the Mu- 
seum. A reception was afterwards held in his 
honor at the Boston Art Club. Sir Purdon paid 
two long visits to the Museum before returning to 
New York on March 20. 

The Librarian reports the receipt of a 

copy of Hamerton's valuable work on the etch- 
ings of Rembrandt as a gift from Miss Caroline 
L. W. French. The books of classical art are 
to be increased by means of funds which have 
been provided for this purpose by a number of 
friends of the Museum. The photograph collec- 
tions also are to be enriched by the acquisition of 
Brunn-Bruckmann's Denkmaler Griechischer und 
Romischer Sculptur as well as by a series of pho- 
tographs of Japanese architecture to be collected 
by Mr. Okakura in Japan. 



A Series of Architectural Drawings of 
the Erechtheum, executed by Mr. G. P. Stevens 
on behalf of the American School at Athens, was 
exhibited in the Library during the month of Feb- 
ruary. Mr. B. H. Hill on three successive Sundays 
addressed a number of visitors concerning them and 
explained their remarkable scientific and scholarly 
qualities, pointing out the important contribution to 
knowledge that has been gained by Mr. Stevens* 
work. 

Mr. B. H. Hill, who since September, 1 903, 
has been Assistant Curator of the Department of 
Classical Art, has recently accepted the Director- 
ship of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. Mr. Hill will remain here during the 
summer, and it is hoped that his connection with 
the Museum will not be severed by the assumption 
of his new functions. 

Mr. Okakura-Kakuzo has left Boston for 
Japan. During the winter months he carried on 
his work in the Museum, and intends to continue 
it in the autumn. Mr. Francis G. Curtis, who has 
assisted Mr. Okakura for many months, has been 
appointed Associate of the Department and will 
continue his services to the Museum. 

The Gallery previously called the Third 
Print Room has been prepared for the exhibition 
of paintings, water colors and miniatures by modern 
American artists. A list of the pictures exhibited 
there will be found in the table of Objects Newly 
Installed. 

A Lecture Illustrated by the stereopticon 
was given by Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith to the 
personnel of the Museum on February 19. He 
recounted Mr. Theodore M. Davis' discovery of 
the tomb of Ua and Tua in the Valley of the 
Kings at Thebes during the winter of 1904-05. 
Owing to the limited space in the present building 
for such entertainments, the discourse was given in 
the Library. The kindness of Mr. Smith and 
the story he told were much appreciated by his 
listeners. 

Mr. Smith's Generous Initiative and the 
constant demand for space devoted to lectures have 
called attention to the need of a class-room in 
the present building. The rooms on the basement 
floor now occupied by the Office of the School 
and the Keeper of Japanese Pottery are being 
thrown into one to serve this purpose both for the 
use of the Museum and for lecturers and teachers 
from outside who are engaged in giving instruction. 
The School office is to be moved to the room at 
present occupied by the Curator of Egyptian art. 
This arrangement will bring the pupils of the School 
into closer association with the Library and the 
photograph collections. 

The Admissions to the Museum during 
the months of January and February were 48,1 58 
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as compared with 49,22 1 for the same period 
last year. The attendance on the eight Sundays 
of these two months was 21,737 as against 
22,470 for nine Sundays in 1905. 



The Arrangement of Collections in the 
New Building. 

THE following questions, based on reports 
which have gained currency regarding the 
intentions of the Building Committee, have been 
asked by certain well-wishers of the Museum, and 
are here answered by authority of the President 
of the Trustees : 

Is the collection of casts to be banished from 
the Museum, or so placed in the Museum build- 
ing as not to be easily accessible to the public ? 

No proposition to banish casts from the new 
Museum building is or ever has been approved 
by the Trustees or by any committee of them ; 
nor is it proposed by the Trustees or by any 
committee so to place the collection of casts as 
not to be readily accessible to the public. 

Is the collection of Greek vases to be kept 
intact in its chronological order? 

The plans of the Building Committee permit 
the collection of Greek vases to be kept intact, 
as at present, in the new building. 

Is the Morse Collection to be broken up ? 

No proposition to break up the Morse Collec- 
tion of Japanese Pottery is, or ever has been, 
entertained by the Trustees or any committee 
of them. 

Good progress is being made with the plans, 
and the Building Committee hope to publish precise 
information regarding them at an early day. 



colors (two by J. M. W. Turner), and some 
beautiful Persian illuminations. 

The collection, which consists of more than 
twenty-one hundred pieces in all, is a worthy 
mark of Dr. Ross' knowledge and taste no less 
than of his devotion to the Museum. Illustrations 
of some of the most important of the objects 
will appear in the next Bulletin. 



Gift of the Ross Collection. 

DR. DENMAN W. ROSS announced at the 
last meeting of the Committee of the Trustees 
on the Museum, of which body he is a member, his 
gift of all objects in the Museum which are now 
lent by him. Dr. Ross' name is already closely 
associated with the collection of Japanese pottery 
and the textile collection which he has enriched by 
hundreds of remarkable pieces, and many other 
departments, including the Library and photo- 
graph collections, bear witness also to his judg- 
ment and liberality. The present gift comprises 
his well-known series of Japanese prints, more 
than eighteen hundred in number and of ex- 
ceptional quality — in fact, one of the chief col- 
lections in the world. Nearly one hundred Oriental 
paintings are also included, among which are 
works of Chinese, Japanese and Thibetan artists, 
all of excellent quality. Besides these are many 
Japanese metal sword-guards, bronze vessels, and 
pieces of wood-work. In other directions there 
are three paintings by Monet, a Philippe de 
Champaigne, a sketch by Tiepolo, a few water- 



Sculpture in the New Japanese 
Cabinet. 

THE western public has not been enabled, 
hitherto, to come face to face with Japanese 
sculpture in the same degree of intimacy as with 
the paintings. The difficulty in collecting great 
specimens of sculpture lies in the fact that almost 
all of them are objects of worship, guarded with 
religious care in the temples and monasteries, and 
less liable to change ownership than other works 
of art. Moreover sculpture does not offer the 
same facility of transportation as the kakemono 
or other' smaller works of art. Collectors have 
hesitated to subject the delicate wooden images to 
the hardships of long sea voyages. So far the 
sculptor's art of Japan is known chiefly through the 
ivory netsukes and bronze ornaments belonging 
to later periods, objects interesting for their clever- 
ness of execution, but not deserving the name of 
sculpture in its highest sense. Our Museum is 
now fortunate enough to contain a number of 
representative pieces of sculpture, but the collection 
is still insignificant compared to its wealth of lacquers 
and paintings. 

The recent acquisition of sculpture in the new 
Japanese cabinet is the beginning of an attempt to 
form a systematic collection of the plastic art of the 
east. 

The development of sculpture in Japan follows 
the same movements as those of paintings, to which 
we referred in the February Bulletin. The first 
movement is found in the Asuka style, named from 
the early capital of Japan, before its removal to 
Nara. Remains are to be seen in Asuka, but 
especially in the ancient monastery of Horiuji, near 
Nara. These works, which reflect the early ideals 
of Chinese sculpture of the Hang and the Six 
Dynasties, culminate in the school of Toribusshi in 
the seventh century, and are wonderful in their 
spirituality. The second movement was born out 
of the influence of Indian art on China in the Tang 
dynasty (61 8-907 A. D.). In Japan it produced 
four distinct expressions. 

The first is the Nara school (700-800 A. D.). 
This was an age of great activity in sculpture. Its 
highest achievements are to be seen in the colossal 
bronzes of the Yukushi Trinity of Yakushiji and 
the Sakya Buddha of Kanimanji. This immense 
statue of Roshana Buddha of Nara, sixty feet high, 
is not only the largest cast bronze image in the 
world, but would stand as high in artistic excel- 
lence were it not that its head and hand were 



